2. THE SCAPEGOAT AS DRUG AND 
THE DRUG AS SCAPEGOAT 


Thousands of years ago—in times we are fond of calling “primi- 
tive” (since this renders us “modern” without having to exert 
ourselves further to earn this qualification) religion and medicine 
were a united and undifferentiated enterprise; and both were 
closely allied with government and politics—all being concemed 
‘with maintaining the integrity of the community and of the indi- 
‘viduals who were its members. How did ancient societies and their 
priest-physicians protect people from plagues and famines, from 
the perils of impending military encounters, and from all the other 
calamities that threaten persons and peoples? They did so, in gen 
ral, by performing certain religious ceremonies. 

In ancient Greece (as elsewhere), one of these ceremonies 
‘consisted of human sacrifice. The selection, naming, special treat- 
ment, and finally the ritualized destruction of the scapegoat was 
the most important and most potent “therapeutic” intervention 
Known to “primitive” man. In ancient Greece, the person sac 
rificed as a scapegoat was called the pharmakos. The root of mod 
fern terms such as pharmacology and pharmacopeia is therefore 
not “medicine,” “drug,” and “poison,” as most dictionaries errone~ 
ously state, but “scapegoat”! To be sure, after the practice of hu- 
‘man sacrifice was abandoned in Greece, probably around the sixth 
century 8.c., the word did come to mean “medicine,” “drug,” and 
“poison.” Interestingly, in modern Albanian pharmak still means 
only “poison.” 

‘The “modern” reader might be tempted to shrug off all this as 
etymological curiosity. The magic in which his ancestors believed 
he considers “nonsense.” He doesn't believe in magic, He “be~ 
lieves” only in facts, in science, in medicine, Insofar as this 
critical characterization of the moxlern mind is accurate, it shows 
vs starkly two things: first, that just as human anatomy and 
physiology have changed little if at all during the past, say, 
three thousand years, so social organizations and the principles 
of social control have also changed little if at all; and sec- 
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fond, that, in some ways at least, modern man may be more 
“primitive” than was ancient man. When the ancients saw a scape- 
goat, they could at least recognize him for what he was: a 
Pharmakos, a human sacrifice. When modern man sees one, he 
does not, of refuses to, recognize him for what he is; instead, he 
looks for “scientific” explanations—to explain away the obvious. 
‘Thus, to the modern mind, the witches were mentally sick women; 
the Jews in Nazi Germany were the victims of a mass psychosis; 
involuntary mental patients are sick people unaware of their own 
need for treatment; and so on. I submit, and will try to show, that 
among the long list of scapegoats which the insatiable human ap- 
petite for pharmakoi seems to demand, some of the most impor- 
tant today are certain substances—called “dangerous ‘3 
“narcotics,” or “dope”; certain entrepreneurs—called “pushers” or 
“drug traffickers”; and certain persons who use certain prohibited 
substances—called “drug addicts,” “drug abusers,” or “drug- 
dependent persons.” “TBE pocodoscienlc ad pocudomedial at 
‘guage is both the cause and the result of the shocking modern 
insensibility concerning scapegoating, and insensitivity toward 
scapegoats. Civilized man, in contrast to his primitive forebear, 
“Knows” that opium is a dangerous narcotic; that people who sell 
it are evil individuals, properly analogized with, and treated as, 
murderers; and that persons who use it are at once sick and sinful, 
and should be “treated” against their will for their own good—in 
short, he “knows” that none of them is a scapegoat. Thus, an ad- 
vertisement for the new 1973 New York State drug law concludes 
with this revealing plea and promise: “Protect the addicts from 
themselves and help make New York a better place to live.”* 
The ancient Greeks would have recognized the situation to 
which this law refers, and of which it is itself an important part, 
4s having to do with pharmakoi, rather than with pharmacology. 
We don’t. The fact that we don’t is a measure of man’s irrepress- 

inhumanity to man, expressed through his unappeasable ap- 
petite for human sacrifice. I shall try to show bow this appetite is 
‘now satisfied through our belief in pbarmacomythology and 
through its characteristic rituals of ceremonial chemistry. To fol- 
Jow my argument, it will be necessary to suspend our faith in con- 
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ventional wisdom, especially as that wisdom now defines and sees 
the Church, the State, and Medicine. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
decrees a separation between Church and State, thus implying that 
they are separate and separable institutions. In a similar way, mod- 
em societies distinguish sharply between religion and medicine, 
clergymen and physicians, implying that the priestly and medical 
‘enterprises and institutions are separate and separable, Within 
certain—quite narrow—timits, and for certain—quite discrete 
poses, it is indeed possible and desirable to distinguish religion 
from medicine, and cach from government. However, these dis- 
tinctions, and the habits of language and mind that they engender, 
have made us lose sight of some very old, very simple, and 
very profound truths: in particular, that the most important busi- 
ness of every society is the regulation of the behavior of its 
members; that there was, in the ancient world, no separation be- 
tween the roles of priest and physician; and that, in the modern 
world also, Church, Medicine, and State continue to collaborate 
in maintaining social order by regulating personal conduct. 

The fundamental concept with respect to social control is, of 
course, “law,” which was formerly “rabbinical,” “canonical,” and 
“ecclesiastic”—as well as “secular,” “political.” or “legal”; and 
which is now ostensibly wholly “secular” or “legal” —while it is 
actually also “religious” and “political,” and most importantly 
“medical” and “psychiatric.” It is impressive testimony to our 
powers of self-deception that we believe we can expand our civil 
liberties by opposing threats to it from politicians, while at the 
same time inviting and embracing threats to it from physicians 
and psychiatrists. 

lustrative of these threats to our liberties, and of the essential 
unity of religious, medical, and legal concepts and sanctions in the 
Jaws that threaten them, are the new New York State drug laws 
which became effective on September 1, 1973. In large—nearly 
full-page—newspaper advertisements warning people: “Don't Get 
‘Caught Holding the Bag.” the purpose of the new laws is explained 
as follows: “To deter people from the unlawful sale or possession 
of illegal drugs and to rehabilitate those people who are, or are in 
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imminent danger of becoming, dependent on these drugs.”* The 
idea of “rehabilitating” persons from the “imminent danger of be- 
coming dependent” on drugs which the government of the State 
of New York does not want them to use is, of course, essentially 
religious, with respect to both the offense and the sanctions for it. 

The amalgamation of medicine, psychiatry, and law, implicit in 
all such laws, is made fully explicit in the advertisement by the 

ames of the new laws—which are: “Public Health Law: Article 
33; Mental Hygiene Law: Article 81; Penal Law: Article 220.” 
‘We further learn that “the drug laws provide a schedule of crimes 
« « «tnd related penalties.” “Addicts” are then urged to get “treat- 
ment”: “Besides enforcing the law, the State is spending money 
for drug abuse treatment. . . . A treatment program is available 
24 hours a day. All you have to do is call!” 

‘The contents of these laws—that is, the behaviors proscribed 
‘and the penalties prescribed for them-illustrate, finally, the com- 
bined magical, medical, and political character of such legislation, 
‘The penalty for the unlawful possession of two ounces or more of 

‘any narcotic substance” is “IS years to life imprisonment”; 
for the unlawful possession of one ounce or more of marijuana, 
it is one to fifteen years of imprisonment; and for the unlawful 
possession of five milligrams or more of LSD, it is one year to life 
imprisonment, 

To understand why some people take certain substances, and 
why others declare these substances “unlawful” and savagely pun- 
{sh those who take them, we must begin at the beginning, with the 
‘basic principles of social congregation and social control. 

In her classic study of Greek religion, Jane Ellen Harrison de- 
scribes what she considers to be a fundamental law of social or- 
ganization in general, and of religious ritual in particular—namely, 
“the conservation and promotion of life.” This protection of the 
life of both the individual and the community is achieved “in 
two ways, one negative, one positive, by the riddance of whatever 
{is conceived to be hostile, and by the enhancement of whatever 
is conceived of as favorable to life.” 

In order that he may live, writes Harrison, “primitive man 
has before him the old dual task to get rid of evil, and secure good. 
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Evil is to him of course mainly hunger and barrenness. Good is 
food and fertility. The Hebrew word for ‘good’ meant originally 
‘g00d to eat.” Individuals and societies thus seek to include that 
which they consider good, and to exclude that which they con- 
sider evil. This principle may also be inverted: individuals or 
groups may, and often do, promote or probibit certain substances 
to justify defining them as good or bad. The ritual thus symbolizes 
and defines the character of the substance that is ceremonially 
sought or avoided, and the belief about the goodness or badness 
of the substance in turn supports the ritual. This explains the 
social stability of such beliefs and rituals and their relative im- 
munity to “rational” or “scientific” arguments seeking to alter 
them. It also explains why some individuals and groups are as 
deeply committed to the (ritual) use of certain substances—such 
as alcobol or opium, beef or pork—as others are to their (ritual) 
avoidance, 

‘The ceremonial of the scapegoat is surely one of the most im- 
portant instances and prototypes of all riddance rituals. In Greece 
uring the first century A.p., the scapegoat was not killed but only 
ritually expelled. The ceremony was described by Plutarch (c, 
46-120), who, as chief magistrate of his native town, himself 
performed the ceremony, playing the role, of course, of the 
scapegoater. Harrison describes the ceremony as follows: “The 
little township of Chaeronea in Bocotia, Plutarch’s birthplace, saw 
‘enacted year by year a strange and very ancient ceremonial. It 
was called “The Driving out of the Famine.” A household slave 
‘was driven out of doors with rods of agnus castus, a willow- 
like plant, and over him were pronounced the words, ‘Out with 
Famine, in with Health and Wealth.""? 

‘While this was merely a mock sacrifice of the scapegoat, there 
were actual scapegoat sacrifices in Greece, both before Plutarch’s 
time and after it. At one time, Frazer tells us, the Athenians main- 
tained “a number of degraded and useless beings at public ex- 
pense; and when any calamity . . . befell the city, they sacrificed 
two of these outcast scapegoats." Moreover, such sacrifices were 
‘not confined to extraordinary occasions but were regular religious 
‘ceremonials. Every year, Frazer writes, “at the festival of the Thar- 
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getia in May, two victims, one for the men and one for the women, 
were led out of Athens and stoned to death. The city of Abdera 
in Thrace was publicly purified once year, and one of the 
burghers, set apart for the purpose, was stoned to death as a scape- 
‘goat or vicarious sacrifice for the life of all the others. . . .”* 

‘As [ have mentioned earlier, the Greek name for persons so 
sacrificed was pharmakoi. Jobn Cuthbert Lawson's account of this 
ritual human sacrifice is instructive in this connection: “If calamity 
‘overtook the city through divine wrath, whether it were famine 
or pestilence or any other bane, a pharmakos was led out to an 
appointed place for sacrifice. Cheese, barley-cake, and dried figs 
were given to him. He was smitten seven times on the privy parts 
‘with squills and wild figs and other wild plants; and finally he was 
burnt with fire upon fuel collected from wild trees, and the ashes 
were scattered to the winds and the sea.”!® 

‘This sort of explicit destruction of human scapegoats is dis- 
tasteful to the more “civilized” or “modern” mentality, which pre~ 
fers to disguise its ceremonials of scapegoating. For example, 
Gilbert Murray observes: “The memory of a time when human 
beings had been deliberately slaughtered as a way of pleasing God 
rruns through the literature of the fifth century as of something 
far-off, romantic, horrible. We may compare it to our own mem- 
fries of the burning of heretics and witches, deeds which we 
know to have been done quite lately, by men very like ourselves, 
and yet deeds which we can scarcely conceive as psychologically 
possible to any sane being. In just the same way, to the earliest 
of the great Athenians, Aeschylus, the sacrifice of Iphigenia is 
something monstrous, beyond understanding. The man who did it 
must have been mad. To Euripides such acts are generally con- 
nected with a study of the worst possibilities of the savage mob, 
‘or of scheming kings led by malignant and half-insane priests.""" 

It is significant, then, how deeply pervasive the human passion 
is not only for victimizing scapegoats but also for trying to con- 
‘ceal this passion by attributing it to madness. 

‘According to Murray, the word pharmakos “means literally 
“human medicines’ or ‘scapegoats.’ Martin Nilsson offers a 
similar but even more telling interpretation of it. The pharmakoi, 
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he asserts, were “like a sponge with which one dries a table [who] 
when they have absorbed all the impurity, are entirely destroyed 
so that this impurity shall be altogether removed with them; they 
are thrown away, burnt up, cast into the sea. And that is why 
this ‘sacrifice,’ so-called, need not, like others, be without blemish 
or defect. A dog may be used, which was otherwise never sacri- 
ficed, or a condemned criminal. Fe was called pharmakos, ‘rem- 
edy,’ peripsema, ‘off-scouring,’ or katharmada, “that which is wiped 
off’; this last word in particular clearly shows the meaning of the 
rite. We can understand how these words came to mean ‘scum’ 
and became the worst terms of abuse in the Greek language. 
A victim of this nature is a scapegoat upon which all evil is loaded, 
but which, instead of being let loose and driven into the desert, 
is completely destroyed, together with its evil burden.” 

‘The similarities between this imagery and that conjured up by 
the burning of heretics, witches, Jews, and prohibited books and 
drugs are arresting and significant. And so are also the similarities 
between the later mitigated ceremonials of the pharmakos and 
the contemporary mitigated ceremonial incarcerations, rather than 
incinerations, of madmen and drug abusers. 

For an account of a modified scapegoat ceremonial, Murray 
refers to Ister, a third-century historian, who gave this account 
of the ritual: “Two persons, one for the men of the city, one for 
the women, were led out as though to execution. They wore 
necklaces, one of white figs, the other of black. They seem to have 
‘been solemnly presented with cake and figs, and then scourged 
and pelted out of the city. . . . At the end, the pharmakoi were 
‘supposed to be dead and their ashes were thrown into the sea. 
The ceremony was an ‘imitation,’ says Ister, of a stoning to 
death." 

‘Murray is not impressed by this disclaimer, and cites instances 
of human sacrifice which contradict Ister. He is, indeed, fully 
aware of the depth of the human passion for scapegoating, so easily 
mobilized in times of public anguish and distress. “As a matter of 
fact,” adds Murray, “it is just on occasions like this that human 
sacrifices have most tended to occur: in a disorganized army or a 
rabble full of fear, egged on by some fanatical priest or prophet. 
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There were bloody doings in Rome when the fear of Hannibal 
‘was strong, judicial murders of vestal virgins, burying alive of 
“Gallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca’ in the Forum Boarium.”!* 

By the early 1960s, a generation after triumphing over all their 
‘enemies in the Second World War, the American people were also 
full of fears, and were egged on by fanatical priests of drug- 
abuscology. The result was the invention of a new imagery of 
pollution—by drugs, drug pushers, and drug addicts; and of a cor- 
respondingly new category of pharmakoi—whose burden of evil is, 
literally, pharmacological. 

To be sure, there is an important diflerence between the ancient 
Greek pharmakos and the modem American pharmacological 
Scapegoat. The former, an expendable person, was an object or 
thing: he or she was an effigy or symbol—the scapegoat—in a purifi- 
cation ceremony. The latter (when an individual rather than a 
rug), although stil an expendable person, is both object and 
subject, thing and agent: be or she is an effigy or symbol—the 
scapegoat—in a purification ceremony; and also a participant—the 
addict or pusher—in a counter-ceremony celebrating a substance 
tabooed by society's dominant ethic. 

Many of the most dramatic moments of history, both biblical 
and secular, have to do with pharmakoi. According to Paton, 
‘Adam and Eve were pharmakoi."* an interpretation that would 
make God the first scapegoater. Certainly, the legend is consistent 
with God's need to purify His Garden, polluted by Man's inges- 
tion of a forbidden substance. All men and women are thus scape- 
goats. When they reject this role, they often do so by becoming 
scapegoaters. 

Abraham's near-sacrifice of his son transforms Isaac into still 
another pharmakos, and supports the imagery of the Jewish God 
as a scapegoater. The self-definition of the Jews as God's Chosen 
People may thus be viewed as their attempt to escape from the role 
of scapegoat by casting all non-Jews into that role through their 
implicit status as God's stepchildren or castofls. 

‘That the central figure in the Christian religions is a pharmakos 
is obvious. Christ, moreover, was a great healer even while 
“alive.” Resurrected as a deity, He is truly the Christian panacea, 
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the cure-all for all ills, a function previously discharged, as we 
have seen, through the ceremonial killing of the pharmakos. 

‘Thus we come full circle: from pharmakoi to pharmacology; 
from cure-alls through human sacrifice to cure-alls through chem- 
istry; and to the sacrifice of pharmacological pharmakoi—through 
whose expulsion Man, the god of chemistry, secks to purify his 
polluted earthly Garden, 


